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“Arise 1 Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By M. 

Master’s birth-day celebration— Warning to monks — Incarnation of God — Knowledge 
and devotion — Master’s different spiritual moods. 



March 11, 1883. It was Sri Raraa- 
krishna’s birthday. Many of his dis- 
ciples and devotees wanted to celebrate 
the happy occasion in the temple garden 
of Dakshineshwar. 

From early morning the devotees 
streamed in, alone or in parties. After 
the morning worship in the temples 
sweet music was played in the Nahavat 
(concert room). It was springtime. 
The trees, creepers, and plants wore a 
green mantle. The very air seemed 
laden with joy, and the hearts of the 
devotees were glad on this auspicious 
day. 

Early in the morning M. arrived and 
found the Master talking smilingly to 
Bhavanath, Rakhal, and Kalikrishna. 
M. prostrated himself before him. 

Master (to M.) : ‘I am glad you 

have come. (To the devotees) One 
cannot be spiritual as long as one has 
shame, hatred, or fear. Great will be 



the joy to-day. But those fools who 
will not sing or dance, mad with God’s 
name, will never attain to God. How 
can one feel any shame or fear when 
the names of God are sung ? Now, sing, 
all of you.’ 

Bhavanath and his friend Kalikrishna 
sang : 

Thrice blessed is this day of joy; 

May all of us unite, O Lord, 

To preach Thy true religion here 

In India’s holy land : 

Thou dwellest in each human heart; 

Thy name, resounding everywhere, 

Fills the four corners of the sky. 

* * * 

As Sri Ramakrishna listened to the 
song with folded hands, his mind soared 
to a far off realm. He remained ab- 
sorbed in meditation for a long time. 
After a while Kalikrishna whispered 
something to Bhavanath. Then he 
bowed down before the Master and 
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rose. Sri Ramakrishna was surprised. 
He asked, 4 Where are you going?’ 
Bhavanath : ‘He is going away on a 
little business. ’ 

Master : ‘What is it about ?’ 
Bhavanath : ‘He is going to the 
Baranagore Working-men’s Institute.’ 
Master : ‘It’s his bad luck. A 
stream of bliss will flow here to-day. 
He could have enjoyed it. But how 
unlucky !’ 

Sri Ramakrishna did not feel well, so 
he decided not to bathe in the Ganges. 
At about nine o’clock a few jars of 
water were taken from the river, and 
with the help of the devotees he finished, 
his bath on the verandah of his room. 

After bathing, the Master put on a 
new cloth, all the while chanting the 
name of God. Accompanied by one or 
two disciples he walked across the court- 
yard to the temple of Kali, still chant- 
ing Her hallowed name. His eyes had 
an indrawn look like that of a bird 
hatching her eggs. 

On entering the temple, he prostrat- 
ed himself before the image and 
worshipped the Divine Mother. But he 
did not observe any formal ritual. Now 
he would offer flowers and sandal-paste 
at the feet of the image, and now he 
would put them on his own head. After 
finishing the worship in his own way, he 
asked Bhavanath to carry the green 
cocoa-nut that he had offered to the 
Mother. He also visited the images of 
Radha and Krishna in the other temple. 

When he returned to his room, the 
Master found that other devotees had 
arrived, among them Ram, Nityagopal, 
and Kedar. They all saluted the Master 
who greeted them with suitable words. 

He asked Nityagopal, ‘Will you eat 
something now?’ ‘Yes,’ answered the 
devotee. Nityagopal, who was twenty- 
three or twenty- four years old and un- 
married, was like a child. His mind 
always soared in the spiritual realm. 



He visited the Master sometimes alone 
and sometimes in Ram’s company. The 
Master noticed the spiritual state of his 
mind and became very fond of him. 
Referring to him, the Master remarked 
now and then that he h&d the spiritual 
realization of a Paramahamsa. 

After Nityagopal had finished eating, 
the Master took him aside and gave him 
various instructions. 

A certain woman, about thirty-one 
years old and a great devotee, often 
visited Sri Ramakrishna and held him in 
high respect. She had been much im- 
pressed by Nityagopal’s spiritual state 
and looking on him as her own son, 
often invited him to her house. 

Master (to Nityagopal) : ‘Do you go 

there ?’ 

Nityagopal (like a child) : ‘Yes, I do. 

She takes me.’ 

Master : ‘Beware, holy man ! Go 
there once in a great while, but not 
frequently; otherwise you will slip from 
the ideal. This Maya is nothing but 
“lust and greed”. A holy man must 
live away from women. All sink there. 
“Even Brahma and Vishnu struggle for 
life in that quagmire.” ’ 

Nityagopal listened to these words 
attentively. 

M. (aside) : ‘How strange ! This 

young man has developed the high 
spiritual state of a Paramahamsa. That 
is what the Master says now and then. 
Is there still a possibility of his falling 
into danger in spite of his high spiri- 
tual state ? What an austere rule is 
laid down for a holy man ! He may 
slip from his ideal by associating inti- 
mately with women. How can an ordi- 
nary being expect to attain liberation 
unless such a high ideal is set by holy 
men ? The woman in question is very 
devout; but still there is danger. Now 
I understand why Chaitanya punished 
his disciple, the younger Haridas, so 
severely. In spite of his teacher’s pro- 
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hibition, Haridas conversed with a 
widow devotee. But he was a Sannyasi. 
Therefore Chaitanya banished him. 
What a severe punishment ! How hard 
is the rule for one who has accepted the 
life of renunciation ! Again, what love 
the Master cherishes for this devotee ! 
He is warning him even now, lest he 
should court danger in the future.’ 
‘Beware, holy man !’ These words of 
the Master echoed in the hearts of the 
devotees like the distant rumbling of 
thunder. 

The Master went to the north-east 
verandah of his room with the devotees. 
Among them was a householder from 
the village of Dakshineshwar, who 
studied Vedanta philosophy at home. 
He had been discussing Om with Kedar 
before the Master. He said, ‘This 
Eternal Word, Anahata Shabda, is ever 
present both internally and externally.’ 
Master : ‘But the Word is not 

enough. There must be something 
indicated by the Word. Can your name 
alone make me happy ? Complete 
happiness is not possible for me unless 
I see you.’ 

Devotee : ‘That Word itself is 
Brahman, that Eternal Word.’ 

Master (to Kedar) : ‘Oh, don’t you 

understand ? He upholds the doctrine 
of the Rishis of olden times. They once 
said to Rama, “O Rama, we r know you 
only as a son of Dasharatha. Let the 
sages like Bharadvaja worship you as 
God Incarnate. We want to realize 
Brahman, the Indivisible Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss.” At these words 
Rama smiled and went away.’ 

Kedar : ‘Those Rishis could not 

recognize Rama as an Incarnation of 
God. They must have been fools.’ 
Master (seriously) : ‘Please don’t say 

such a thing. People worship God 
according to their taste and tempera- 
ment. The mother cooks the same fish 
differently for her children, that each 



one may get what suits his stomach. 
For some she cooks the rich dish of 
pilau. But all the children cannot 
digest it. For them she prepares soup. 
Some, again, love to eat fried fish and 
pickled fish. It depends on one’s taste. 

‘The Rishis followed the path of 
Jnana. Therefore they sought to realize 
Brahman, the Indivisible Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss. But those who follow 
the path of devotion seek an Incarnation 
of God in order to enjoy the sweetness 
of Bhakti. The darkness of the mind 
disappears when God is realized. In 
the Purana it is said that a hundred 
suns, as it were, shone as soon as Rama 
entered the court. Why then weren’t 
the courtiers burnt up ? The reply to 
this is that the brilliance of Rama was 
not like that of a material object. As 
the lotus flower blooms when the sun 
rises so did the lotus of the heart of the 
people assembled in the court burst 
into blossom.’ 



As the Master uttered these words, 
standing before the devotees, he 
suddenly fell into an ecstatic mood. 
His mind was withdrawn from external 
objects. No sooner did he say, ‘the 
lotus of the heart burst into blossom’ 
than he went into deep Samadhi. He 
stood motionless, his countenance be aim 
ing and his lips parted in a smile. 



After a long while he returned to 
normal consciousness of the world. 
He drew a long breath and chanted 
repeatedly the name of Rama, every 
word showering nectar into the hearts 
of the devotees. The Master took his 
seat, the others 
around him. 



seating themselves 



Master (to the devotees) : ‘Ordinary 

people do not recognize the advent of an 
Incarnation of God. He comes in 
secret. Only a few of his intimate dis- 
ciples can recognize him. That Rama 
was both Brahman Absolute and a per- 
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feet Incarnation of God in human form 
was known only to twelve Rishis. The 
other sages said to him, “Rama, we 
know you only as Dasharatha’s son.” 

‘Can everyone comprehend Brahman, 
the Indivisible Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss ? He has attained perfect love of 
God, who, having reached the Absolute, 
keeps himself in the realm of the rela- 
tive in order to enjoy the divine Lila 
(disport). A man can describe the ways 
and activities of the queen if he has 
already visited her in England. Only 
then will his description of the queen 
be correct. Sages like Bharadvaja 
adored Rama and said, “O Rama, you 
are nothing but the Indivisible Sachchi- 
dananda. You have appeared before 
us as a human being, but in reality you 
look like a man because you have 
shrouded yourself with your own 
Maya.” These Rishis were great 
devotees of Rama and had supreme love 
for God.’ 

Presently some devotees from Kon- 
nagar arrived, singing Kirtan to the 
accompaniment of drums and cymbals. 
As they reached the north-east porch of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s room, the Master 



joined in the music, dancing with them 
intoxicated with divine joy. Now and 
then he went into Samadhi, when he 
would stand as still as a statue. While 
he was in one of these states of divine 
unconsciousness, the devotees put thick 
garlands of jasmine around his neck. 
The enchanting form of the Master re- 
minded the devotees of Ch ait any a, 
another Incarnation of God. The 
Master passed alternately through three 
moods of divine consciousness — the 
inmost, when he completely lost all 
knowledge of the outer world; the semi- 
conscious, when he danced with the 
devotees in an ecstasy of love ; and the 
conscious, when he joined them in loud 
singing. It was indeed a sight for the 
gods to see the Master standing motion- 
less in Samadhi, fragrant garlands hang- 
ing from his neck, his countenance 
beaming with love, and the devotees 
singing and dancing around him. 

When it was time for his noon meal, 
Sri Ramakrishna put on a new yellow 
cloth and sat on the small bed. His 
golden complexion, blending with his 
yellow cloth, was a feast for the eyes 
of the devotees. 



CASTES AND SAINTS 



By the Editor 



A devotee of Vishnu, even though he be a pariah, is counted high among the mystics 
and is greater than the brahmins ; whereas one who is devoid of such devotion is less 
than a pariah, even though he be a brahmin . — Brihannaradiya Pur&na, XXXIII. 39. 



I 

The Altar ey a Brdhmana relates that 
in days of old there gathered some 
brahmins on the bank of the Saraswati 
for performing a Satra, a huge sacri- 
fice lasting for days. Among them was 
seated as a priest Kavasha, the son of 
Tlu'sha by a slave woman. The other 



priests who could hardly tolerate his 
presence, exiled him to a waterless 
tract. With parched throat, Kavasha 
invoked the goddess of water, who 
appeared to him as a flowing, sparkling 
river. The other brahmins had now 
perforce to admit his sainthood, and 
thenceforward that invocation of his 
got an honoured place in Yedic rituals. 
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It was worth and aspiration that 
triumphed over birth and cavil. 

The story of Satyakama Jabala of the 
Chhandogyopanishad is equally fascinat- 
ing. The boy went to Gautama to be 
initiated into the Vedic knowledge. On 
being questioned by Gautama about his 
lineage the intrepid boy said, ‘Sir, I 
do not know my lineage. I asked my 
mother, and she replied, “I got you in 
my youth in the midst of a busy life. 
As such, I do not know your lineage. 
But my name is Jabala, and yours is 
Satyakama/’ Thus, sir, I am Satya- 
kama Jabala.’ Gautama knew how to 
place truth above social norms and 
accepted the boy as a disciple. 

Then there is the story of Raikwa and 
Janashruti in the same Upanishad. 
Janashruti, when approaching Raikwa 
in an unbecoming way, is addressed as 
Sudra by the latter who is seen seated 
under a cart, scratching his itches. But 
a better and more reverent method of 
approach pleases the humble saint, who 
then tells Janashruti how to meditate on 
the Cosmic Vital Force. 

In the Brihaddranyakopanishad as 
well as in the Chhandogya Pravahana 
Jaivali, the Kshatriya king of the 
Panehalas, instructs the brahmin 
Gautama on the mysteries of life and 
death, and that with much reluctance, 
for he reminds the brahmin that till 
then this knowledge never went out of 
the Kshatriya fold. Thus also did 
Ashwapati, the Kshatriya king of the 
Kekayas, teach five brahmins how to 
meditate on the Cosmic Person. 

The Brihadaranyakopanishad and the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad preserve the 
story of the brahmin Proud Balaki who 
presumed to teach Ashwapati, the 
king of Benares, a Kshatriya to be 
sure. When the brahmin had exhausted 
his knowledge, to his great dismay, the 
king said, ‘Is this all ! By knowing this 
much one cannot know Brahman.’ So 



the brahmin had to ingratiate himself 
into the king’s favour for a higher 
knowledge, and the latter very nobly 
saved him from the ignominy of be- 
coming a Kshatriya ’s disciple by im- 
parting knowledge without initiation. 
Here, again, worth, rather than caste, 
determined the relationship. One thing 
is very striking, however, in this story. 
The king in his modesty declined from 
formally accepting the position of a 
spiritual instructor, thereby drawing a 
line between social status and spiritual 
ministration. The one was not allowed 
to be obliterated by the other. 

These Vedic stories or incidents, 
whatever we may elect to call them, 
set the norm for all the later ages. The 
lower castes were not easily accepted 
as disciples, much less as spiritual 
leaders. But once they could practi- 
cally demonstrate their spiritual insight 
all restrictions stood automatically re- 
moved so far, at least, as the spiritual 
world was concerned, though social 
limitations still persisted. And we shall 
see, as we proceed, that the same 
principles are still actively at work. 



II 

The Kshatriyas continued to lead 
even after the Vedic period. Rama, 
Krishna, and Buddha — all Kshatriya 
princes — were recognized as Incarna- 
tions of God. But in social matters 
the brahmin’s voice predominated and 
caste reigned supreme. The Rdmayana 
records how Rama was persuaded by 

the brahmins to behead with his own 

* 

hand Shambuka, a Sudra who, con- 
trary to custom, had recourse to a 
hermit’s life. In the Mahabharata we 
read how Shishupala inveighed against 
Krishna for his assumption of leader- 
ship not only spiritual but also 
temporal. As for Buddha, he was 
practically disowned by the Hindus of 
later ages; or even when recognized as 
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an Incarnation, he was branded by the 
Puranas as one who had come down 
only to delude the ungodly so as to 
hasten their downfall. 

Nevertheless, by this time the prin- 
ciple had become well established that 
Kshatriyas could be recognized as 
saints (cf. Gita, IV. 2), provided their 
spiritual leadership did not interfere 
with social customs. The valiant 
Vishw&mitra seems to be an exception 
to the rule. This Kshatriya prince not 
only established himself as a brahmin 
by the mere force of his character and 
spiritual attainment but also received 
homage as a social potentate and left 
a line of brahmin descendants. Such 

9 

also was the case with Vyasa, the 
author of the Mahabharata, who was 
the son of a fisher- woman. 

Such exceptions apart, saints who 
wanted to remain within the Hindu 
fold, were required not to tamper with 
social customs, and least of all with 
caste. Buddha was not openly against 
the caste system; but Buddhism surely 
was. And history shows who won in 
the struggle. Jainism, too, through its 
antagonism to caste practices had to 
shift for itself. And so also Sikhism 
of recent years had to carve out an 
independent sphere of its own. 

One thing, however, resulted from 
these heterodox movements. The 
recluses recognized no caste amongst 
themselves. And sometimes the mem- 
bers of a brotherhood, both lay and 
monastic, overlook caste distinctions in 
purely spiritual matters, at least, with- 
in the sect itseif. Thus a non-brahmin 
would often be accepted as a spiritual 
head. And on festive occasions, or in 
other religious conglomerations, inter- 
dining among the people of the same 
sect would often be tolerated by society, 
though no such thing could happen in 
the bigger social field. As a result of 
this tendency it is found in later days 



that the members of the Prana-nathi 
sect (estd. 1700-50 A.D.) of Kathiawar, 
consisting of Hindus and Mussulmans, 
follow at home their traditional laws 
and customs, but during devotional 
practices they mix freely and even take 
their food sitting in a row. Such a 
development is strictly in conformity 
with the maxim enunciated in the 
Shandilya-sutra: ‘Among the devotees 

there is no distinction arising from 
caste, education, appearance, birth, 
wealth, or occupation, etc.* In other 
words, a compromise between social 
orthodoxy and spiritual liberalism was 
arrived at by making a distinction 
between esoteric and exoteric social 
behaviour, though society never relin- 
quished its right to examine esoteric 

norms whenever the occasion or the 
opportunity arose. 

This distinction worked for social 
equilibrium so long as the saints could 
keep themselves busy within their 
esoteric circles and the exoteric circles 
could keep the lower castes from a too 
easy access to culture and wealth. But 
from the nature of things an accretion 
of spiritual power to the lower classes 
was bound to work as a lever for social 
uplift ; and the spiritual leaders could 
not easily be persuaded to avoid social 
clashes. Thus this two-sided thrust soon 
began to make itself felt. The Ksha- 
triyas might have been pacified in olden 
days; but there were now the Vaishyas 
and Sudras to be taken into account. 
And the saints often felt that social 
injustice called for their active inter- 
ference. Indian history thus became 
largely an account of the impact of 
spiritual liberalism on the stolid social 
mass. Spirituality ever worked for up- 
lift, but society stood for the status 
quo . Any ground yielded was done 
grudgingly. As a result of this un- 
resolved tension a militant religious 
sect could carve out a small section of 
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the Hindu society for itself, but the 
main body remained unmoved and 
avoided social contacts with the rebel- 
lious group. 

Ill 



Later history presents this struggle 
in bolder relief. Saints were not want- 
ing who felt for the poorer masses — 
poorer in spirit, mind, and wealth. But 
society, as usual, moved very slowly. 
This latter fact often made the saints 
cautious. The great Shankaracharya 
showed much liberality in conceding 
that the Sudras could attain liberation 
through hearing the Puranas and 
Tantras and undergoing the practices 
prescribed in them. But even accord- 
ing to him, for the Sudras the avenues 
of Vedic learning and spiritual practices 
were hermetically sealed. Ramanuja 
also tried his best to throw open the 
spiritual path to the Sudras. He 
granted initiation to non-brahmins and 
recognized some sacred Tamil books, 
which were very often the works of 
non-brahmins and even of untouchable 
saints, as equal in status to the Sans- 
krit Vedas. But in practical social life 
the change was not substantial. 

One thing, we must remember in this 
connection; before the Mohammedan 



suzerainty no saint of note actively 
engendered any revolt against estab- 
lished social arrangements. Whatever 
changes were effected in the wake of a 
great religious ferment were but the 
indirect result of the liberal ideas broad- 
cast by the spiritual leaders. Apart 
from this every religious movement left 
the tnain Hindu society where it was. 
The tragedy of the Indian situation is 
that society has not proved to be as 
mobile as religion. But with this phase 
of the question we shall have to deal 
a little more in detail before its full 
implications can be realized. 

Before Ramanuja’s advent there were 



many Alwars or spiritual leaders in the 
South many of whom came from the 
lower classes. Tiruppan Alwar, other- 
wise known as Munivahana, was origi- 
nally a pariah. The story goes that 
Tiruppan was one day singing with his 
stringed instrument sitting in an ecstatic 
mood on a public thoroughfare through 
which Muni, a temple priest, had to 
pass for bringing water for the holy 
image of Sriranganatha. The priest 
ordered the pariah to move away. But 
finding the latter unmoved, Muni hit 
him with a stone, whereupon, coming 
to his senses, Tiruppan moved away 
cursing himself all the while for thus 
proving a hindrance to God’s service. 
On returning to the temple, Muni found 
the door closed from within and an 
unearthly voice declared that it would 
remain so till Muni circumambulated 
the temple by taking the pariah saint 
on his shoulders. Thus, much against 
his will, Tiruppan became Munivahana, 
i.e., carried on the shoulders of Muni. 
But this recognition of sainthood of a 
single pariah did not raise the status 
of the pariahs as a class. The spiritual 
marriage of Andal, a woman saint of un- 
known birth, with Sriranganatha under 
the auspices of the brahmins, the high 
honour bestowed on Namma Alwar 
(Our Saint) otherwise known as Sata- 
kopa, and the regard felt for Vishnu- 
chitta, equally failed to heighten the 
social position of their compeers. 

In Maharashtra, Tukaram, a Sudra 
saint, is venerated even by brahmins, 
and so also is Namdev who hailed from 
the tailoring class. A second Namder 
of Mar war was a cotton-carder. Nish 
ku'lananda of Kathiawar was a carpen- 
ter by birth. Many Shaiva saints of the 
South were non-brahmins. Sadan, a 
follower of Ramananda, was a butcher. 
Ji vandas and Trikamdas, disciples of 
Bhan of Kathiawar and belonging to 
Kabir’s sect, were untouchables. In 
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fact such non-brahmin saints who com- 
manded universal honour are innumer- 
able. But still the non-brahmins as a 

% 

class i>emain where they were millions 
of years ago. 

The fact is that during the Moham- 
medan period, and even a few decades 
earlier, the Hindus had sufficiently 
separated spiritual allegiance from social 
norms to accept even Muslim Sufis as 
Gurus without endangering their social 
status. In Prithwiraja’s time Khawja 
Muinuddin Chishti had established him- 
self in North Western India; and he 
was followed by a number of Sufi 
divines who counted their Hindu fol- 
lowers by thousands. The Hindus were 
extremely liberal when they were in 
quest of God. But when they turned 
to society their conservatism asserted 
itself. And it often happened that as 
a sect grew older the erstwhile liberals 
sought for safe accommodation in the 
conservative Hindu society. Writes 
Mr. K. Sen: ‘Sadhakas of the Indian 

Medieval Age were mostly from the 
lower strata of the society, but sects 
which their teachings gave rise to, have 
tried afterwards in various ways to pass 
them as men of the higher castes.’ 

IV 

Let us now turn more fully to this 
phase of the question. We have noted 
that Ramanuja was liberal in his out- 
look. But how slowly but surely has 
orthodoxy crept into his sect ! As wor- 
shippers of Vishnu all devotees are 
equal, — that was the general enuncia- 
tion. But when society refused to grant 
this immunity, the Ten-kalai or the 
Southern sect devised a makeshift. This 
sect ruled that every devotee should 
take his meals separately, thus making 
short work of an obvious difficulty of 
either dining together or rejecting the 
original liberal view. But Vedanta- 
deshika discovered excessive freedom 



even amongst the Ten-kalais and set 
up the Veda-kalai sect which conformed 
more to orthodox requirements. 

With Raman and a (c. 1370-1440 A.D.), 
India’s religious life turned over 
a new chapter. The heterodox move- 
ments became more outspoken in their 
social views and more militant in their 
programmes. Ramananda belonged 
originally to the sect of the somewhat 
liberal-minded Ramanuja and was fifth 
in succession. But to give better play 
to his more liberal ideas he had to leave 
that sect. Nothing could be more pro- 
nounced than his views on caste : ‘In 

the orthodox society Gotras (lineages) 
are known by the names of Rishis 
(seers). If such a thing is permissible 
why should not all mankind be known 
by the name of the great God who is 
worshipped by all such Rishis? And 
as regards the social position it should 
be decided by the excellence of devo- 
tion and not by birth.’ He counted 
among his disciples Ravidas, a shoe- 
maker, Kabir, a Mussulman, Sena, a 
barber, and Dhanna, a Jath. He sub- 
stituted Hindi for Sanskrit as the 
medium of his spiritual ministration in 
order to reach the masses more easily. 
That Ramananda’s disciples had inti- 
mate social contacts is evident from the 
fact that many of them were married 
people and were not allowed to give up 
family life. 

Kabir (1398? — 1518 A.D.) who is 
believed to have comq of a Moham- 
medan weaver family succeeded through 
his own saintliness and Ramananda’s 
influence in enlisting many Hindus as 
his followers. But the question of birth 
proved a social hindrance to some of 
these Hindus who asserted that though 
brought up in a Mohammedan family, 
the saint was originally the son of a 
brahmin. The net result is that though 
Kabir has left many fiery sayings 
against caste his sect cannot be said to 
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have freed itself from it. Thus the 
Uda sect of Gujarat tracing its descent 
from Kabir does not use water, kitchen, 
and utensils used by men of other sects. 
Due to this fear of pollution through 
touch, the children of this sect cannot 
be educated in public schools. 

The Naths and Niranjans had their 
days of glory in Bengal and Orissa, 
but are now begging for accommoda- 
tion however humble in the Hindu 
society. The same is the history of the 
transformation of other sects as well. 
Nabha, a saint of the Ramananda sect, 
is believed to have had an untouchable 
(Dom) mother. But some tried to con- 
ceal this supposed social stigma by 
tracing his genealogy to Hanuman, thus 
virtually throwing the case of the un- 
touchables overboard. 

Dadu (1544 — 1603 A.D.), whose ori- 
ginal name is supposed to have been 
Daud, was a cotton-carder. But many 
of his followers now refuse to admit 
this. The saint was very outspoken in 
his views as regards caste. ‘Amongst 
the servants of the Lord’, said he, 
‘there is no high or low.’ Many of his 
followers, such as Rajjab, Bakhna, and 
Wazid were Mussulmans. But more 
numerous were the Hindus who for a 
time avoided social antagonism by 
refraining from forming any sect. But 
as time rolled on and the number of 
disciples increased, sects began to crys- 
tallize, and the orthodox Hindu society 
pressed them to make their choice 
between ostracism and accommodation. 
The various sub-sects acted variously, 
and the original liberalism suffered 
accordingly. 

The failure to achieve radical changes 
in the caste system was not due to the 
leadership being in the hands of non- 
brahmin saints. For such liberalizing 
movements were often led by the brah- 
mins themselves. Chaitanya of Bengal 
(1485 — 1533), for instance, though him- 



self a brahmin, admitted Mussulmans 
and non-brahmins into his disciple- 
ship. True, Chaitanya left society it- 
self undisturbed. But his spiritual 
liberality tended to have repercussions 
on society, and when the Vaishnava 
brotherhood of later decades claimed 
the same immunity even outside their 
esoteric circles, the social reaction was 
anything but welcome. The brahmin 
saint Dedhraj (born 1771) of Agra 
was more militant in his condemnation 
of caste and took for his wife a Vaishya 
girl. The people belonging to his sect 
do not recognize caste. But how small 
is their influence ! 

We have said that the higher castes 
tolerated the non-brahmin saints and 
their heterodox esoteric societies so long 
as they did not imperil the main social 
structure. When, however, there was 
the least sign of encroachment they 
tried to mobilize all the social and poli- 
tical forces against these encroachments. 
When Ravidas of cobbler parentage 
established a Math with great difficulty, 
the brahmins of Benares complained to 
the ruler that he was polluting every- 
thing, though the case fell through. 
The brahmins made a similar attempt 
when Ravidas accepted the queen Jhali 
of Chitore as a disciple. But the saint 
came out triumphant. 

Most of the non-brahmin saints were 
honoured by all the castes. But there 
were many whose influence remained 
confined within their coequals. Thus 
the Satnamis of Chhattishgar are 
Ch&mars who are mostly agricultural 
labourers. They do not recognize the 
superiority of the brahmins. But that 
does not raise them higher in the social 
scale. Lalbeg, a saint of the Chamar 
class established a sect which like the 
Satnamis does not admit the superiority 
of the upper classes. But though their 
spiritual worth is readily admitted, 
socially they are no better. 
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The Rauls of Bengal do not recognize 
caste, nor are they themselves rendered 
any social honour. They take their 
recruits from the lower strata of the 
Hindu and Mussulman communities and 
are consequently looked down upon by 
both. 

V 

If the above study has convinced us 
of anything, it is that the saints have 
not succeeded in modifying caste as 
such in any appreciable degree, though 
they have greatly stabilized the claim 
of the lower castes to spiritual leader- 
ship. The reasons for this social failure 
are not far to seek. The main consi- 
deration with a saint is spiritual uplift, 
and so long as society does not put 
any impediment on his way he does 
not feel inclined to adopt a militant 
social programme which may side-track 
his own spiritual movement. A saint 
may spread noble and dynamic ideas, 
but as a custodian of the nation’s reli- 
gious welfare he feels safer in his own 
spiritual field. It is a kind of division 
of labour and specialization naturally 
worked out. 

Secondly, the saint may not often 
possess the technique and skill for social 
work. A good scientist is not neces- 
sarily an efficient engineer. The saint 
may discover high principles and appeal 
to the hearts of all. But he may be 
physically and mentally unfit for the 
din and bustle of the work-a-day world, 
which will better appreciate and follow 
a leader who can speak the language 
it can best understand. 

Thirdly, social uplift depends on 
mental culture and not merely on spiri- 
tual advancement. A man of ecstasy 
need not necessarily be a man of cul- 
ture in the worldly sense. Spiritual 
regeneration may supply the motive 
force and religious habits may lay the 
stable foundation for advancement in 



other lines. But unless that spiritual 
force is faithfully accepted and intelli- 
gently directed and unless the solid, 
religious foundation be used for a well- 
planned and lasting social structure, 
the work of the saints may prove futile. 
The monsoon breeze blows over all the 
water-ways. But only the expert boat- 
man can take advantage of it. It is 
thus that though our Puranas, Tantras, 
the religious theatrical performances, 
and wandering monks served as un- 
tiring agents of religious culture, society 
could not attain the necessary dynam- 
ism in the absence of social sanctions 
and executive geniuses. 

Fourthly, the saints directed their 
attention more to spirituality than to 
education and culture. The social re- 
formers often indulged in tirades against 
caste rather than in raising the social 
worth of the lower classes. Mere nega- 
tive criticism does not appeal unless it 
is backed by positive achievements. 
And, as we have seen, spirituality by 
itself does not determine social status 
for any sect. Besides, without culture 
sects speedily degenerate. The real 
problem is not the abolition of caste, 
but the cultural uplift of the masses. 

Lastly, society has wrongly thrust 
too much work on the shoulders of the 
saints. The result is, as it were, a 
complete divorce between the thinking 
brain and the executive hands. There 
is stir in the upper spiritual plane, but 
no corresponding response in the other 
social organs. Grand ideas of the purest 
ray serene are born to blush unseen and 
waste their sweetness in the desert air 
of social inactivity. 

The path of progress now becomes 
clearer to us. We who care for the 
real uplift of the masses and not merely 
for the uprooting of castes, must ad- 
dress ourselves to the advancement of 
education and culture, and must not 
believe that in a pickwickian manner 
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unseen powers will work wonders for must learn our lessons sitting at the 
us, once we have enlisted the help of feet of the saints and must draw inspira- 
the saints and rooted out class distinc- tion from the national spiritual lore, 
tions. It is no use running full tilt at but for giving proper shape and direc- 
castes, so long as the masses are not tion to the ideas and ideals fmbibed 
ready to take a superior position. We must rely on our own resources. 

THE CULTURAL IMPORTANCE OF TAXILA IN 

ANCIENT INDIA* 

By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. A. Edgley, M.A. 



When Taxila was sacked and destroy- 
ed by the White Huns in the latter part 
of the fifth century A.D. it was probably 
one of the most magnificent of India’s 
cities and one which already possessed 
a tradition and history of great anti- 
quity. From the earliest times known 
to the literature of ancient India, kings 
had either ruled at Taxila or had made 
it the head-quarters of a viceroy, and 
we also know from the Jataka books 
that, even during the days of the earliest 
followers of the Buddha, the city was 
the seat of a famous university where 
royal princes, learned philosophers, 
students of religion, and leaders of 
society received instruction in arts and 
science. The influence of Taxila in the 
cultural development of India had been 
enormous. 

It must be remembered that, shortly 
before the fall of the city, the greater 
part of northern India had been brought- 
under the sway of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty during whose regime philo- 
sophy, literature, drama, and art had 
reached a standard of perfection rarely 
attained in ancient times. It is only in 
recent years that, owing to the dis- 
coveries made by that great archaeo- 
logist, Sir John Marshall, we have 
been placed in a position in which it 
is possible for us to estimate in some 
degree the extent to which the powerful 



influences which radiated from Taxila 
contributed towards the culture of 
ancient India, which expressed itself so 
brilliantly during the Gupta period. 

It was the third city of Taxila whic 
was destroyed by the Huns. It occi: 
pied a strongly fortified area covering a 
site now known as Sirsukh, situated just 
within the boundary of the Hazara 
District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. At that time the older sites 
at Bhir and Sirkap had probably been 
entirely abandoned for ordinary residen- 
tial purposes, although an outlying 
portion of the Hathial Ridge within the 
Sirkap area was occupied by the Stupa 
and monastery associated with the name 
of Kunala, the son of Ashoka, who was 
deprived of his sight through the 
machinations of a perjured and jealous 
step-mother. 

The excavations on the Sirsukh site 
have not progressed sufficiently far to 
enable a detailed idea to be formed 
with regard to the internal arrangements 
of the city, but there is no doubt that 
it was a place of wealth and distinction. 
It was not only a point of first class 
strategic value commanding the ap- 
proach to India through the mountains 
of the north-west, but it must also have 

* Lecture delivered on 5 December, 1942, 
at the weekly meeting of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 
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been a commercial emporium for the 
caravans passing between India, Persia, 
Central Asia, and China. Further, its 
importance as a religious centre is indi- 
cated by the large number of flourishing 
Buddhist monasteries which had been 
established on the hills in the immediate 
vicinity of the city and which appear 
to have been pillaged and burnt when 
T axil a fell. 

When Alexander the Great invaded 
India in 326 B.C. he received the sub- 
mission of the king of Taxila with whose 
assistance he defeated Porus at the 
battle of the Hydaspes. Although 
Taxiles achieved some temporary 
success over a rival ruler, his triumph 
merely resulted in a Macedonian garrison 
being stationed at Taxila on Alexander’s 
departure from India and in the degra- 
dation of his kingdom to the rank of a 
satrapy in the Macedonian Empire. 

Alexander’s project to consolidate the 
Indian portion of his dominions by 
establishing a chain of garrison towns 
along the Indus and its tributaries was 
frustrated by his death at Babylon in 
321 B.C. followed by dissensions among 
his generals and the rise to power of 
Chandra Gupta Maury a. By 317 B.C. 
the latter had expelled the Greek garri- 
sons and made himself the supreme ruler 
over the territory between Pataliputra 
and the Indus valley. Although 
Seleucus Nicator established his autho- 
rity over most of the eastern provinces 
of Alexander’s empire, he deemed it 
unwise seriously to challenge the posi- 
tion of Chandra Gupta. On the other 
hand, he ceded to the Indian king 
considerable territories in Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, allied himself by 
marriage to Chandra Gupta, and sent an 
ambassador to his court. 

The friendly relations established 
between the Seleucid and Mauryan 
dynasties continued uninterrupted until 
the death of Ashoka; and during this 



period, the reciprocal influences exer- 
cised upon each other by the countries 
of the Near East and India must have 
been profound. When, however, 
Ashoka’s death brought about the dis- 
memberment of his empire, portions of 
the northern provinces of India fell 
into the hands of the Bactrian Greeks 
(c. 190 B.C.), who established a power- 
ful principality at Taxila. It was 
during their regime that a new city 
was founded (c. 170 B.C.) on the Sirkap 
site, which has been extensively exca- 
vated during recent years and where 
discoveries of the greatest archaeological 
interest have been made. 

If Bactria had been able to produce a 
man with the personality and vigour of 
Alexander or Seleucus, the Greeks 
might have succeeded in establishing a 
great empire in India. Unfortunately 
for them they dissipated their strength 
by family feuds and dynastic jealousy, 
and only one of them, namely Menander, 
who ruled at Sagala from about 165 
B.C. to 130 B.C., appears to have 
achieved some degree of fame as a 
soldier and an administrator. There is 
evidence to the effect that he conquered 
Surashtra, besieged Madhyamika (near 
Chitor), and even advanced into the 
dominions of Pushymitra Sunga (184 
B.C. to 148 B.C.) as far as Pataliputra. 
Menander was unable to consolidate his 
conquests, and shortly after his death 
the political power of the Greek princes 
in northern India began rapidly to 
decline. 

The Greeks even failed to unite in the 
face of the threat of invasion, and their 
prestige received a crushing blow about 
136 B.C. when the Scythians succeeded 
in occupying Bactria, the main source 
and centre of Hellenistic influence in 
the East. 

The Scythians then attempted a for- 
ward movement towards the West but 
ultimately found their further progress 
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obstructed by the formidable barrier of 
the Persian Empire and the vigorous 
policy of Mithradates II. (124 B.C. to 
88 B.C.). The invaders, therefore, 

turned south, overran Afghanistan and 
Seistan, penetrated into the Indus valley 
and gradually extended their rule to 
the Punjab where, one after the other, 
the Greek principalities fell before them. 

One of the last Greek princes to rule 
at Taxila was Antialcidas. There are 
some grounds for supposing that he 
succeeded in 120 B.C. to such remnants 
of the Bactrian kingdom as remained 
between the Indus and the southern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush after Heliocles 
had been expelled from Bactria proper 
in 136 B.C. Antialcidas was certainly 
not able to enforce his authority over 
Menander of Sagala who represented the 
rival house of Euthydemus, but it may 
possibly have been in order to obtain 
support against Menander from the 
Sunga king that Antialcidas sent his 
ambassador, Heliodorus, to Vidisa 
about 90 B.C. It was at this place that 
Heliodorus erected the remarkable 
column known as the Besnagar pillar, 
which shows that this Grecian ambas- 
sador had accepted the Vaishnavite cult. 

Maues, a Scythian ruler, conquered 
Taxila about 80 B.C., and Scythian and 
Parthian rule continued there until 
about 60 A.D. when the city was 
included in the Kushan Empire. 

Although the last of the great 
Kushans was Vasudeva (185 A.D. to 
226 A.D.) Taxila was probably still 
included within a small kingdom ruled 
by a Kushan sovereign when northern 
India was overrun by the Huns during 
the latter half of the fifth century. 

The excavations which have been 
undertaken at Taxila by the Archaeo- 
logical Department have resulted in 
discoveries from which it is possible not 
only to gain an insight into the domestic 
life of the citizens but also to reconstruct 



to a considerable degree the houses in 
which they lived and the shrines at 
which they worshipped. 

It is not possible to discuss in detail 
the numerous architectural remains, the 
statues, sculptures, jewellery, imple- 
ments, and inscriptions which have 
been unearthed. I propose to refer 
merely to a few of these remarkable 
finds which appear to be of outstanding 
significance in connection with the 
history of Indian religion and culture. 

The religion of the majority of the 
inhabitants in Taxila from the Graeco- 
Scythian period onwards appears to 
have been Buddhism. At the same 
time, certain shrines have been dis- 
covered which may be of Jaina origin. 
Further, the excavations at the Jandial 
mound have exposed the substructure 
of an extremely interesting building 
which, in the opinion of Sir John 
Marshall, may have been a Zoroastrian 
temple. 

In most of the religious buildings 
which have been discovered at Taxila 
Grecian influence is apparent either in 
the design of the building itself or in 
the architectural or decorative motifs 
which have been employed. The 
Jandial temple is a good example of 
the adoption of the Greek style. Its 
courts and sanctuary are enclosed within 
a peristyle. It was adorned with 
columns of the Ionic order ; and, as 
pointed out by Sir John Marshall, the 
only essential difference between the 
general scheme of its design and that of 
such shrines as the Parthenon and the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus is the 
presence of a solid mass of masonry in 
the centre of the temple, which mav 
have formed the base of a tower. The 
building may probably be ascribed to 
the first century A.D. during the late 
Parthian or early Kushan period. It 
is, therefore, one of the earliest struc- 
tural temples in India. 
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At this point it will be convenient to 
refer to two Buddhist apsidal temples 
discovered at Taxila, which belong to 
approximately the same period as the 
Jandial temple. The first is of large 
dimensions and is situated on the east 
side of the main street of the old city, 
while the other is a smaller building on 
the west side of the Dharamrajika Stupa. 
As far as I know, the only other struc- 
tural temples of a similar basilica 
design, and of approximately the same 
period or slightly earlier, are one at 
Harwan in Kashmir and another on 
which the pillared hall (No. 40) at 
Sanchi was subsequently erected. The 
cave temples of India, however, afford 
us examples of this style of design from 
a considerably earlier period. For 
instance, the Sudama Cave in the 
Barabar Hills dates back to Ashokan 
times, and certain Chaitya caves at 
Bhaja, Kondana, Pitalkora, Ajanta, and 
Bedsa were probably excavated in the 
first and second centuries B.C. 

Buildings of the basilica type were 
common in Europe and Asia Minor both 
before and after the beginning of the 
Christian era. In India several of the 
cave temples, to which reference has 
just been made, contain indications to 
the effect that their design was based 
on previously existing wooden architec- 
ture. In any case, this plan is one of 
such a simple character that it is difficult 
to trace it back to a source originating 
in any particular country. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that the 
discoveries which have been made at 
Taxila illustrate the first stages in the 
introduction of temple architecture in 
India, and it is a matter of importance 
that we should consider to what extent 
(if any) this far-reaching development 
may have been affected by the close 
relations initiated between India and 
the West as a consequence of contact 
with the Greeks. 



It is known that Ashoka adopted 
Buddhism as the State religion of his 
empire, and there can be little doubt 
that such success as he achieved in 
furthering this measure may be attri- 
buted to the introduction by him of the 
Stupa cult. In this connection, the dis- 
tribution by Ashoka of the Buddha’s 
relics among innumerable Stupas 
throughout India was of great signi- 
ficance. 

The original doctrine taught by the 
Buddha, although based on love and 
charity, was essentially intellectual, un- 
emotional, and almost atheistic. It was, 
therefore, not a doctrine which would 
have made a wide appeal to the masses. 
Mankind in general hope for happiness 
in some future existence and look for 
salvation to the intervention in their 
affairs of some personal God who will 
respond to prayer, reward virtue, and 
punish vice. 

The distribution of the Buddha’s 
relics went a long way towards meeting 
this innate desire of primitive man for 
a personal God. From time immemo- 
rial among men of almost all faiths and 
persuasions, reverence has been shown 
to the relics of great saints or teachers, 
and such reverence is apt to develop 
into relic worship. By an imperceptible 
process the saint himself is gradually 
vested in the minds of his devotees with 
divine attributes; and, after deification, 
he sometimes becomes the centre of a 
pantheon of other divine beings. Such 
a deity would require an earthly home 
or temple in addition to his heavenly 
abode, and the tendency would be to 
worship him in a temple in which as an 
aid to prayer he and the members of 
his pantheon would be represented by 
images. 

The idea of an earthly home for the 
deity seems to have been foreign to the 
conceptions of the primitive Vedic 
religion and to those of philosophical 
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brahminism. The gods of the pre- 
Buddhistic brahmins can hardly be said 
to have been brought to earth as 
friends of the common people, but 
represented powerful heavenly forces 
capable of being propitiated by means 
of an elaborate ritual known only to a 
small privileged class. In fact, the 
ruling classes of northern India appear 
to have followed an open-air religion 
overlaid by philosophic ideas regarding 
the origin of the universe, the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, belief in 
the efficacy of sacrifice, and caste. The 
popular religion was to be found in the 
aboriginal beliefs of the millions of 
Indians whose mode of worship had 
been but little affected by the Aryan 
invasions. 

By adopting the Stupa cult Ashoka set 
in motion a movement which in the 
normal course of events was likely to 
develop into temple worship; and the 
early shrines of Taxila seem to mark 
a stage at which the Buddha was 
already regarded as a deity requiring 
temples and cult Stupas as outward and 
visible signs of his presence among men. 

Even if the rough shelters for certain 
cult objects shown in the Bharhut and 
Sanchi sculptures indicate that temple 
worship had been at all introduced in 
India in pre-Buddhistic times, it could 
only have played an insignificant part 
in the religious life of the people. On 
the other hand, it had been generally 
adopted by all the ancient civilized 
communities of the West, and, long 
before the time when the Buddha 
became invested in the eyes of his 
followers with divine attributes, the 
religious life of Western Asia, Egypt, 
and Greece centred round numerous 
personal gods for whose worship and 
glorification magnificent temples had 
been built. The impact of the Greek 
invasions had brought India into close 
contact with these peoples, some of 



whom had actually erected on Indian 
soil temples to foreign gods. The time 
was ripe for Indians to adopt this 
practice in respect of what had now 
become the most influential religion of 
the country ; and the foundation of 
Buddhist temples came to be regarded 
as a work of merit and devotion. 

In some cases these temples took the 
form of Chaitya halls for congregational 
worship. The great apsidal temple at 
Sirkap is an example of a Buddhist 
chapel constructed to serve the religious 
requirements of a large urban popula- 
tion. Many such places of worship must 
have been built, but all traces of them 
in cities which have been continuously 
inhabited for centuries have long since 
disappeared. It was merely due to the 
accident that Taxila was abandoned 
after its destruction by the Huns that 
this solitary example of a Buddhist city 
temple has survived. 

In rural areas, although congrega- 
tional Chaitya halls are to be found, the 
most usual type of temple consisted of 
a relic Stupa, often magnificently 
decorated, encompassed by processional 
paths, and subsidiary shrines. These 
Stupas formed the centres of important 
monastic establishments, the members 
of which were not only employed in the 
performance of an elaborate temple 
ritual but who were also engaged in the 
pursuit of learning and attention to the 
spiritual needs of the rural population 
of the locality and of pilgrims who came 
from more distant places. 

Many of these monasteries grew up at 
a convenient distance from large cities. 
This happened in the case of the 
establishments at Jaulian, Mohr a 
Moradu, Sanchi, and Sarnath. But 
numbers of Buddhist monks sought 
refuge in solitary areas like Ajanta, 
Ellora, or other remote places, far 
distant from human habitation. 
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The remains of Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries, which are to be found all 
over India, testify to the extent to 
which Buddhism had been accepted as 
the religion of the people during the 
first five hundred years of the Christian 
era. 

It was undoubtedly the success 
which Buddhism had achieved that 
brought about a brahminical reaction 
which received a powerful impetus from 
the consolidation of the power of the 
Gupta dynasty during the fourth 
century A.D. It is true that, as far 
back as the second century A.D., a few 
inscriptions had begun to record the 
gift of land to brahmins for miscellane- 
ous purposes, but from the fourth 
century onwards there is epigraphical 
evidence of grants in connection with 
temples and temple worship. 

It is significant that no Hindu temple 
and merely a few fragments of sculp- 
ture, which may be definitely attributed 
to a brahminical origin, have survived, 



which belong to an earlier date than 
the fourth century A.D. It was, how- 
ever, the period beginning with the end 
of this century which witnessed the 
construction of a number of Gupta 
temples in Central India, the best known 
of which are the rock-cut sanctuaries at 
Udaigiri in the Bhopal State, the Tigawa 
temple in the Jubbulpore District, and 
the shrine at Deogarh in the Jhansi 
District. These shrines, although 
small, mark the beginning of the move- 
ment which was ultimately to culminate 
in the magnificent temples at such 
places as Pattadakal, Ellora, Kajraho, 
Bhubaneswar, Halebid, and Madura. 
When we admire these splendid crea- 
tions of human genius we must not for- 
get the debt which we owe to the Greeks 
and the early Buddhists, who were pro- 
bably the first to make known to India 
the vast possibilities of temple worship 
as a source of power to the priesthood 
and a means for the edification of the 
masses. 



(To be concluded) 



THE PROBLEM OF PERCEPTION 

By Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. 



What Is Perception? 

Perception is the most elementary 
and fundamental form of knowledge. 
To the ordinary mind, it is so simple 
and reliable that it presents no problem 
at all. We generally believe that what 
is given in perception must be true. 
Ordinarily, no man questions the truth 
of what he perceives by his senses. 
Even some logicians and philosophers 
uphold the common-sense view that 
perception is the ultimate ground of all 
knowledge and that there is no room 



for doubt or dispute in the matter of 
perception. Some Naiyayikas tell us 
that all other forms of knowledge pre^ 
suppose perception and must be based 
on it. So also, perception is the final 
test of all knowledge. We may ques- 
tion the truth of the knowledge derived 
from inference, testimony, etc., but the 
truth of perception is in a way beyond 
question. Knowledge derived from 
testimony and inference requires con- 
firmation by perception, but the verify- 
ing perception is in need of no further 
confirmation. The Naiyayikas, how- 




